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INTRODUCTION 


To the ordinary medical reader like myself this 
book is a surprising revelation of what the life 
of a medical missionary in China really is, and 
conveys an impression of a different character 
from that generally, and perhaps rather vaguely, 
held. It shows that there is no basis for the 
idea that there are fettering regulations and old- 
fashioned restrictions, and that the atmosphere 
among these devoted workers is one of warm 
friendships and of most varied kinds of work. 
Tropical practice offers many attractions to 
young medical men keen on research, and that 
these are abundantly available is clear from the 
account given in the following pages, for ex- 
ample in the record of a morning spent in an 
out-patient room soon after his arrival. ‘There 
is indeed a wealth of material and of oppor- 
tunities for work of the best kind, both in 
material and in social service, awaiting those 
who feel the call, and here is a stimulating 
message which should help to fill the sadly 
depleted ranks of those in the medical mission 
field. 

The author, who on his last page signs himself 
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“the happiest man in Asia,” writes enthusiastic- 
ally of the Chinese—lay and medical—and being 
a young father is convinced that there is no 
community in which a child can more advan- 
tageously live and develop than that of China. 
The story of these five years’ work in China is 
told in a style so attractive and so unusual, if 
not somewhat unconventional, in its transparent 
honesty and modesty that the reader should be 
warned of the difficulty in putting it down until 
the last of these letters is finished with the 
feeling of disappointment that they are all too 
short. It is not only by the interest excited by 
these graphic pictures of an ever-active pro- 
fessional life, but by the humour and the genial 
spirit of large-hearted charity, that the reader 
is carried along with a character who recalls 
the wholesome muscular Christianity of Charles 
Kingsley’s “Tom Thurnam.” ‘The author, who 
hides his identity, speaks of having been at 
Oxford under Sir William Osler, and from other 
sources comes the information that this beloved 
physician regarded ‘‘ Dr Robin” as one of his 
best and most original students, a verdict which 
will not surprise anyone who wisely gives himself 
the pleasure of reading “‘ What It Feels Like.” 


HUMPHRY ROLLESTON 


26th Fune 1926 


PREFACE 


Turs little collection of letters makes no sort of 
pretence to be a treatise on medical work in 
China or on anything else. The only excuse for 
their publication, if they have one, is that they 
deal with missionary life from the subjective side 
and give, incidentally, some answer to a number 
of questions which filled the minds of the writer 
and some of his friends in their student days. 
They were very anxious in those days to discover 
‘what it feels like,’ and found the answer a very 
elusive one. Every missionary would probably 
write a book of this sort differently, from the 
angle of his own particular job; so it can make 
little claim to be a presentation of the ‘ typical ’ 
missionary life : there is no such thing, nowadays, 
in any case. It is a true picture of what it felt 
like to the writer during his first term of service 
as a budding teacher of medicine in a big Union 
University ; he can only hope that it may be of 
some service to others who are looking forward 
to other jobs, and many of the problems touched 
on are of course common, to all parts of the 
mission field. Some missionaries might feel 
that the discouraging side has been given too 
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much, or too little, prominence. Here again 
the writer can only say that this was how he saw 
it and wrote about it at the time. He can make 
no claim to speak for the mythical ‘ average 
missionary’ beyond the statement that he is 
himself a pretty average man, who has reached 
‘the age of disillusionment,’ but still retains 
a fair share of cheery optimism. 

One criticism that has been made of this book 
is that it represents the romance of missionary 
life as a series of stunts. ‘This is probably inevit- 
able in a book which is just a series of letters ; 
a consecutive treatise would have given a less 
jerky picture, but would have been beyond the 
present writer’s powers. ‘The ‘ Bill” of these 
letters is an old fellow-student of the writer’s 
and a close friend, who had hoped to go out with 
him to China, but he was crocked on active 
service out East during the War, and any return 
there became out of the questionfor him. ‘These 
letters are a very small offering to an old and 
very precious friendship. 


WHAT IT FEELS LIKE 


I 


CuEELoo, March 1920. 


BILL DEAR, 


Behold me now a young hero of the 
Mission Field arrived upon the scene of my 
future labours. ‘‘ And what does it feel like to 
be a Med. Mish. at last?’ sez you. Oh dear! 
but [’m afraid I don’t know. Beyond a stray 
case of sea-sickness which brought me scant 
glory I’ve not dispensed any gospel of healing 
as yet. 

**Romance is dead” you say disgustedly. 
Bedad, no; it’s been a succession of thrills most 
of the time. 

I will not deny, O Bill, that the first hour 
after parting from the family was absolutely 
wretched. Anyone who makes the big break 
with home and goes off into the unknown blue 
for five years must feel that way; missionaries 
have no monopoly of that despondency! I 
will make further confession: I had talked big 
to you and others about being an ambitious 
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man and wanting to do the biggest possible 
thing I could with my life, and I’d felt sure that 
I had found the way; but in that first black 
hour came some pretty sickening doubts. Was 
I in truth the ‘damned young fool chucking 
away all his prospects’ that some of my friends 
had cheerfully labelled me? The black hour 
was still upon me when I reached the ship; a 
flicker of interest came with the sight of some 
rainbow coloured feathers sticking to the vessel’s 
side, a little bit of tropical magic in the dingy 
Albert Docks ; but the gloom settled black upon 
me once more as I stumbled about the strange 
decks, a lost and miserable atom. Hullo! My 
name on a door! Somebody loves me—but 
what is this infernal great trunk blocking up the 
whole cabin? Vile and intolerable thing! My 
cabin mate has no right to impose it on me; it 
must go down to the hold. A knock on the 
door, and my cabin mate is standing on the other 
side of the monstrosity and we hate one another 
across it and prepare to launch hostilities. 

“Ts this—thing, yours ? ” 

“No, I thought it was yours.” 

“¢ No indeed, I’ve been accusing you of it.” 

Out goes the common enemy and out comes 
the sun, and we are soon in the thick of friendly 
introductions. My real education in things 
Far Eastern started from that moment. Bill, 
he was a great chap and unbelievably good to 
me; he was an old hand in a pretty big way of 
business ; he took me under his wing from the 


start; he seemed to know everyone at every 
port we touched, took me everywhere and 
showed me everything, and he talked like a book 
when one could get him going. He was my 
first tutor, and I could not have found a better 
one; he gave me a point of view which I’m sure 
will be quite invaluable later on. 

In the Indian Ocean I put on the operation 
stunt that we did last summer in the London 
Tent at Swanwick. On board ship we had a 
fine cast and plenty of time to get ready and work 
in all sorts of topical hits; it was a roaring 
success and no one spotted how it was done. 
You'd be surprised at the number of things that 
got lost on that ship in the days preceding the 
operation; some folk were beginning to get 
temperatures about it, but everything turned up 
safely in the patient’s abdomen and all was well. 

Later on we did an animated movie stunt that 
we'd done some years before at the old Hospital. 
We acted jiggy movements before a black screen, 
while a searchlight with an electric fan in front 
of it threw a syncopated light upon us. It went 
even better than the operation, and we had a 
hilarious time. 

Colombo, Singapore, and Hong-Kong, were 
fascinating. I stayed with an old friend at 
Singapore and had a chance to look at some of 
the medical work there. We arrived at Hong- 
Kong in the midst of Chinese New Year 
celebrations ; it was a veritable bombardment 
of fire crackers, and all the streets were deep in a 
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scarlet snow of the fragments—great fun! In 
Shanghai the first word I heard was ‘lie, lie’ 
(=come). I heard and understood, for the 
man to whom it was shouted ‘ lied’ promptly, 
at the double. I have heard and understood a 
word of Chinese, Bill. Jama great man. The 
future is big with promise for me. 

I was invited to stay a day or two in Shanghai 
at the home of the nurse in our operation stunt. 
She and her husband were awfully good to me 
and took me all over Shanghai in their car before 
sending me on to Cheeloo. Yes, my first im- 
pressions of our business folk in the Far East 
have certainly been good ones. I was a stranger 
and they took me in, and gave me a wonderful 
time; but I didn’t like Shanghai. It was for 
Shanghai years ago that the phrase ‘sink of 
iniquity > was coined and taken into popular 
parlance, and it seemed to me that the sink 
could still do with some cleaning. 

And now here I am at Cheeloo. What are 
my first impressions ?—I suppose I’ve got to 
set them down—The predominant one is that 
everything is almost disappointingly normal. I 
don’t know what I expected exactly; I sup- 
pose I’d made a composite picture of bizarre 
discomforts and heroisms out of missionary 
addresses ; but here, I was immediately at home, 
in the midst of a normal delightful family life, 
to which I was made to feel, at once, as if I had 
always belonged. It’s been more like a cheery 
return than a nervous debut. I’m just back 
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from a night trip to the station, where fifty of 
us assembled to say good-bye to the Dean of 
the Medical School, who was leaving for fur- 
lough. This life seems to keep folk young, Bill, 
whatever else it may do to them; to-night 
was like a hilarious party of medical students, 
but there was a strong current of very real 
affection running through it all, which got me 
completely. 

And what about the Chinese? I’ve kept the 
strongest first impression till the end, and it’s 
been a very surprising one, to me at any rate. 
Bill, they seem awfully like us, when you get 
them in their own country; they appear to 
have better manners than we have, and they 
seem more friendly and full of fun, but other- 
_wise much the same. This may be very fanci- 
ful, and everyone says warningly ‘‘ you cannot 
and must not try to generalise about China.” 
The curious fact remains, however, that they’ve 
made me feel as much at home among them as 
I’ve felt among any folk outside England. 
Rather jolly, what! I ducked my head instinc- 
tively to avoid the cushion which I knew that 
last forbidden word would have stung you into 
hurling at me. Eh! but it would be a long 
throw to reach me here. 

Good night, old man, 
The salutation of me, 


II 


II 


Pexinc, May 1920. 


Wett Bill, here I be in Peking, undergoing the 
quaintest educational process of my life (a) in 
Americanisation (b) in Chinese. I was met at 
the Peking station by L.M.I. and R.K.F. The 
latter you will remember well from Student 
Movement gatherings at home. L. and I had 
parted company a few weeks back in London 
and met again in Peking after circling the globe 
between us; yuss, a small world, Bill, and 
especially so here, where at the average dinner 
party you find that between you you’ve seen 
most of it. You find that the lady sitting next 
to you is an Australian who has spent five years 
in India and is now seeing something of China 
and Japan before she goes home. The man 
opposite has just ‘ blown in’ from Siberia after 
a hectic year in Russia. What about Africa? 
Oh, yes; three of you have explored it from 
different angles—and so it goes. Blooming 
interesting! But I’m wandering from the 
Language School. How can I possibly de- 
scribe it? Behold me making a late debut 
at breakfast into a great roomful of cheery 
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youngsters—or so they seem to this war-weary 
ancient, the only Britisher in all the crowd 
living at the school. ‘They look at me curiously 
and perhaps a bit suspiciously, but seem deter- 
mined to be friendly. Bewilderments come 
fast. What is this language they’re talking? 
*Chay-Urr’? Oh, yes, ‘ chair.’ . . . Suddenly 
I’m gazing at a plate of a new and curious 
compound that a Chinese boy has whisked 
before me. Is this bird’s nest, or what? A 
buxom damsel on my right is asking me if I 
don’t eat cereal. ‘ Cereal, cereal ?’ thinks I to 
meself, ‘ that’s porridge, isn’t it?’ and I sugar 
and milk it timidly and weigh in. Not like any 
porridge I’ve ever tasted but I suppose it’s all 
right: yes, rather good. ... Oh, horrors! 
Two hot eggs and a bowl; what does one do 
now? ... The buxom damsel is asking what 
my home town is; Oh, yes, she knew I was a 
Britisher by my ‘English accent.’ Shades of 
Oxford! ... Well, DVve survived breakfast ; 
what next? I wander off into a bewildering 
labyrinth of Chinese courts and a maze of tiny 
cubicles with paper walls, each sprouting a 
hideous stove-pipe. ‘Gee!’ thinks I with an 
American accent ‘this must be a gas school’, 
and so in truth it proves to be. One takes out 
a course in poison gas from the stoves, at the 
same time studying Chinese ‘ intensively "—at 
least so we are informed. It’s very hard work 
and very great fun. The teachers are not 
allowed to speak a word of English, if they 
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happen to know any, on pain of death and 
demobilisation. We meet first each day in 
batches, to get the ‘new words’ for the day. 
The new words are explained to us in terms of 
the old words aNp in pantomime, pantomime 
that would surely secure our teacher a star 
salary on the music-hall stage. “It’s a three- 
ring circus” says my neighbour, sick with laugh- 
ing, after the performance is over “ but the old 
guy gets it across.”. Yep .>.';he-sures doce, 
We now move off to the gas boxes to get a series 
of individual half-hours with different minor 
stars ; and in a very few weeks we find ourselves 
slinging the Chinese language about in the 
streets and shops, and, glory of glories, some- 
times being understood; and, whether we are 
understood or not, always the same rejoinder 
from the smiling Chinese “The before-born 
speaks our language very well.” Yes, it 
seems easy enough to get sufficient Chinese to 
take you round in comfort, but already I 
visage peaks ahead which only the mighty may 
climb with infinite toil. Bill, it’s a marvellous 
language, it truly is, ridiculously easy and 
curiously difficult at the same time. I find 
myself developing a curious faculty, rare in 
foreigners, for writing with the Chinese pen; 
the art of writing the most interesting and 
beautiful script in the world quite fascinates me, 
but as for remembering it! J think I can 
appreciate something at least of the enormous 
reverence in which the Chinese hold their 
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written word. I could write you pages on 
this topic; every word, as you study it, is a 
little history book in itself, carrying you back, 
maybe thousands of years, to the very dawn of 
things. 

Your Robin is finding other scope for his 
energies than the Chinese language, however. 
Bil, we English folk are the limit! I think 
most of us, the Student Movement ones anyway, 
get a fairly good grounding in the rudiments of 
interdenominational fellowship, but I’m just 
beginning to realise how appallingly little we 
know of international fellowship. I suppose I’ve 
rubbed round more than most English folk 
with other nationalities, but it’s taking this 
Language School to show me what a horribly 


insular little brute am. ‘‘ We’ve got over the 


stage of talking and boasting about our country ” 
I was unwise enough to boast to a Language 
School American. ‘‘ You’ve got to the stage” 
came the quick and smiling retort ‘of taking 
your superiority insufferably for granted in every 
mortal thing you think and say and do.” 
Kamerad! It was a hard knock, and as I 
watched myself and my countrymen during the 
next few weeks I realised how true it was. 


We’re on the crest of a curious wave of Anglo- 


American distrust; it’s sweeping all over the 
East, a most unpleasant back-wash from the 
war storm. I wonder if you’re getting it at 
home, Bill. I splashed about in it all the way 
out, and—Oh goodness! let’s change the 
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metaphor—arrived in Peking seriously infected. 
The epidemic was so bad there that Americans 
and British had pretty well gone into two 
isolation camps. It was time for something 
drastic, and I soon found myself in the thick of 
a campaign for ‘ getting together.’ They were 
great days, Bill, and brought me a crop of rare 
friendships. Another outcome was that we 
started two international groups, one meeting 
nightly for Bible Study and mighty talks, and 
another larger one meeting on Sunday evenings 
for regular Student-Movement Quaker-Meet- 
ings to discuss the big problems of our living. 
They’re being the most fascinating groups I’ve 
ever been in, and are quite changing the atmo- 
sphere of the School. 

‘I must now’ as Tommy used to say in half 
the war letters I censored ‘ draw this letter to 
a close’ and remain 

Your more or less humble servant, 


R. 
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[The next letter, two months later, is too 
personal and too rapturous for cold print. It tells 
of a very unexpected sequel to the campaign for 
a better understanding between Americans and 
British. The writer himself had been ‘ learning 
to love Americans’ with such success that he had 
come to love one particular American in a way 
which had not been at all upon his programme. 

The sequel was his engagement to the ‘ Alice’ 
whose name appears in subsequent letters. | 


IV 
CuEELoo, 14th Fanuary 1921. 


Dear Bi11, 


It seems centuries since I wrote, but 
I could have written about nothing except 
engagement days, and you know already what 
pure heaven they can be. We can’t be married 
till next November, alas, but we’ve had a mar- 
vellous time in Peking together. .. . Now I’m 
at Cheeloo, having graduated from the Language 
School with flying colours. ‘“ What! mastered 
the language already ?”’ sez you. ‘“* Ho yuss!” 
sez I with a wealth of scorn which will be quite 
wasted on you; and I’ve come and started my 
jolly old life work, and—Oh! Bill, it’s no use 
pretending, but I’m feeling pretty rotten. I’ve 
left Alice behind in Peking for what seems like 
a century already, and I’ve forgotten what 
little medicine I ever knew, and my Chinese is 
beneath contempt, and altogether I’m about 
as effective as a new-born rat in a tin of treacle. 
Oh yes, I expect it’s very salutary for a young 
man with my conceit of himself, and I knew 
it would be difficult, but it’s being quite a bit 
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harder than I anticipated. There at home I 
was doing really good and valuable work; I 
was a man of parts, with a place in the order of 
things—at any rate I was pleased to think so. 
Here I am reincarnated at the very bottom of 
the animal, if not of the vegetable kingdom, 
and, Eh, but it seems ‘ a long wy ter go’ before 
I can be of any use whatever to anyone. The 
post has only brought me a bill instead of the 
letter I had expected from Alice; finally, there 
are forty degrees of frost out in the garden, so 
there’s no hope of finding any worms out there 
to eat. Oh, let’s stop spoiling paper. Good 
night, Bill. 


'To-MORROW. 


Mornin’, Bill; there were two letters from 
Alice this morning, and—Yes, Doctor, I feel 
much better this morning, thank you. I nearly 
tore up yesterday’s dirge, but you may as well 
have it; it’s a true version of one side of the 
picture; but, of course, there’s another, which 
happens to be uppermost to-day. Biull, this 
place is a veritable doctor’s paradise—I know I 
can say that to you without being accused of 
callousness—I’m alternately torn with pity and 
thrilled with professional excitement over the 
cases we get. You remember O.P.’s at home, 
the eternal windy spazzums and chronic bron- 
chitises and the rest; well, listen to this, my 
first day in O.P.’s here. I wasn’t taking them, 
thank goodness !—just sitting with the students. 


) 


No. 1 had his abdomen all full of spleen, 
acres of it, and complained of fever, bleeding 
from the gums, etc. I vaguely thought of 
leucemia, but his skin was quite dark and there 
didn’t seem to be anything very remarkable in 
the blood smear. Could it be a Banti? To 
the students, however, there was no mystery 
about it—Kala-azar, an obvious case; name 
taken for admission. 

No. 2 looked hardly human as he staggered 
to the seat. Good night! What is it? Con- 
fluent Small-pox? I trembled with delicious 
fear; but no one seemed surprised or excited. 
Small-pox? Oh yes, of course. A casual 
coolie swabbed the seat with Lysol, and we 
went on to No. 3 who had just arrived and 
came straight in as an emergency case; a party 
of burly coolies staggered in with him on a 
great Chinese bed borne of four; he was as 
white as paper, and lay in a pool of blood, con- 
tinually coughing up more of it—tuberculosis, 
with a big vessel gone. The H.P. sprinted over 
to the wards to get a bed ready for him, and he 
was taken over at once; he is still living and 
doing well, very few physical signs. 

No. 4 “ got a plice on me arm, doctor, ... 
’ere, all numby like; don’t feel nuffink” or 
words to that effect in another language. The 
student in charge of the case mapped out an 
area of loss of sensation, and made a few more 
nerve tests (“looks like syringomyelia” sez I to 
meself, much interested) then felt his elbows, 
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gave a little nod to the chief (they’d all spotted 
what it was, the blighters!) marched him into 
the next room and took a scraping from his 
nose. A few minutes later I was looking at a 
perfect slide of leprosy bacilli. Next came an 
ascites case in an agony of unbelievable dis- 
tension, a great abdomen with a poor little 
suffering man somewhere behind it; then an 
aortic case with the biggest heart I’d ever seen, 
and every imaginable physical sign; and so it 
went on. I saw that afternoon under the 
microscope—the students took all their cases 
to the adjoining lab.—ameebz and trichomonas, 
leprosy, bugs and T.B., parasites and ova and 
goodness knows what all. “Is it always like 
this ? ” I asked the chief. ‘Oh, pretty much,” 
he said, “‘ This was a bit above the average 
perhaps, but we always get a lot of interesting 
stuff, and it’s surprising what a lot we can do 
for many of them in spite of getting them so 
late—those Kala-azar chaps for instance... .” 
At intervals during the afternoon a student had 
come in from one of the other rooms: “ we’ve 
got something rather good; would you care to 
come and see it?” It was like an exhibition 
of cases and specimens at a Medical Association 
meeting, only much more interesting than any- 
thing J’d ever seen. Bill, this is an amazing 
place for a young doc., but I get cold shivvers 
when I think of trying to teach these competent 
young student-lads ; they seem to know every- 
thing ; but I’m going to love them, Bill. They 
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work like Trojans; they’re full of fun and 
friendliness, and they’re giving the word ‘ gentle- 
man’ quite a new content for me; their 
manners make the most polished of us Westerners 
seem like sandpaper in comparison; all our 
staff agree that we’ve got a picked group of the 
finest students in the world here! I could 
write lots more about them, but I’m scared of 
trying to make generalisations about anything 
Chinese; it’s horribly tempting, and you’re 
nearly always wrong. Well, perhaps Pll just 
treat myself to one generalisation to score off 
you, Bill. You thought the Chinese were all 
pretty much alike, didn’t you. Don’t interrupt 
me. They aren’t. Of course in one way you’re 
right; they all pretty obviously belong to a 
definite racial group—not mongrels like us; 
but there the similarity ceases; I think they 
show even wider differences than we do, and 
that’s why it’s so hopeless to generalise. Put 
that in your pipe and smoke it. 
Yours very scornfully, 


P.S.—Oh! here’s a little story I must pass 
on to you. [ve just been called out to see a 
Roman Catholic Bishop who was down with 
diabetes. He was an Italian, and I was con- 
ducted to his room by a German father. I 
opened fire hopefully in English—no luck; then 
French, which was no better. ‘They answered 
first in Italian, and then German, of which I 
only got a few odd words. My next effort was 
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bad Pekinese ; they looked blank, and answered 
in another Chinese dialect of which I got not 
one word. Finally in despair I tried Arabic as 
a last desperate resort, and of course got no 
_ response. We stood grinning hopelessly at one 
another, until the Bishop made an amused 
aside to the other man in Latin, and I got my 
cue. Thereafter we sailed ahead without any 
difficulty ; but fancy talking Latin for the first 
time in one’s life as a living language, in 
China! Now, Bill, what have you got to say 
about a classical education as a preliminary to 
Medicine ? 
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Cuer.oo, 7th February, 1921. 


Your Christmas letter with the gorgeous pipe 
(christened Billznd. Bill 1st perished in Peking) 
arrived just after my last letter had gone off, 
hence the amazing phenomenon of two letters 
from mein less thana month. . . . Youask about 
the ‘social status’ of missionaries. Horrors ! 
I didn’t know I had a social status. I thought 
I was a sort of vicar’s wife, tolerated by char- 
ladies and duchesses alike. All the same, it’s 
a question that perhaps ought to interest me, 
with a wife on the horizon, though I had 
never given it a thought before. You say you 
met some missionaries during your war days out 
East who seemed to be living rather narrow 
and isolated lives and not taking much part in 
the social life of the place. That’s certainly 
not true of China, as far as I’ve seen, though 
my experience is limited. ‘There’s a wonderful 
camaraderie of ‘foreigners’ out here; and in 
a large city like this there’s any amount of 
social activity available with members of the 
official and business communities—all the sorts 
of things you’d expect to find where groups 
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of congenial people foregather. The exact 
nature of these activities will of course depend 
on the size of the community, the climate 
and other factors; here there are tennis and 
skating and football and other sports, besides 
the ordinary social engagements; their club is 
freely open to us, and they use our University 
buildings and grounds for frequent joint meet- 
ings and parties of all sorts. It is hard to find 
time in this engrossing life for half the things 
we'd like to do with them, but the contacts 
we have with them are very delightful and 
very important, and needless to say, our friend- 
ships go further than the somewhat superficial 
activities I’ve mentioned. How far this inter- 
course will go will obviously depend on the sort 
of folk you have in the two groups—and it does 
usually happen that foreigners tend more or 
less to fall into groups, though the line is by 
no means a hard and fast one. I mean there 
usually is, and probably must be, some element 
of difference between folk who are abroad on 
differing objectives. There is a large group, 
not by any means confined to the missionaries, 
which is definitely out here on a motive of 
service to the Chinese people ; while for others 
the primary motive must of necessity be one 
of profit. In the extreme case you'll hear a man 
say “‘I don’t like the Chinese; I don’t want to 
learn their infernal lingo, and the less I see of 
them the better ; all I want to do is to make my 
pile and clear out of the country as soon as I can.” 
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If you have the great joy and good fortune to 
have been able to devote your life to a purely 
altruistic service, you must expect to pay some 
price for it, and part of that price will be that 
you will not have very much in common with 
the man who takes the extreme materialistic 
view I’ve quoted. 

I showed your letter to a business friend who 
was staying with me at the time. “ Social 
status?” he said. ‘‘ Well, if there is any aris- 
tocracy of Westerners out here I should say 
you missionary folk are it.” 

“Rum sort of aristocracy’ said I, with an 
incredulous puff from Bill 2nd. 

“Oh, I don’t mean elaborate dinners and 
expensive wines and cigars and all that ” he said, 
with a malicious twinkle at the cheap cheroot 
I’d given him “ but if one’s looking for the public 
school and Varsity type of man, and for good talk 
about things that matter, you missionaries are the 
folk one would naturally turn to for ’em.” 

Of course that was only an isolated opinion, 
but I fancy a good many of his fellows would 
endorse it, though there are others who avoid 
us like poison, after a chance encounter, maybe, 
with one of our more curious samples. Oh, 
yes! We have them all right, from all sorts of 
strange little pietistic sects, talking strange talk 
and wearing strange raiment—and great souls 
some of them are too, when you get inside. I 
was called in one day to see the head of one of 
the strangest of these little sanctified sects. He 
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wouldn’t go into Hospital, so I visited the sect 
headquarters every day and got to know them 
all pretty well—hardly a scrap of education 
among the lot, and very little in front of some 
of their cerebellums, but hearts of real gold, 
boundless love and enthusiasm. I didn’t know 
what on earth to make of them at first, and could 
well imagine what terrors they would strike into 
the heart of the average young business man 
on first acquaintance—unless, of course, he were 
carried into one of their homes ill; then he’d 
‘love them, because he’d see their best side first. 
Numerically, this type does not bulk largely, 
but wherever you find them they’ll be filling the 
stage, after souls like a terrier after rats, with- 
out formality of introduction. ‘That’s why they 
loom so large in a certain kind of literature, I 
suppose, as the typical missionary. God give 
us all more of their enthusiasm, if not of their 
method of applying it. 

You spoke of ‘ narrow lives.’ I can hardly 
imagine any adjective less applicable to the 
missionary community in which I’m living. 
I’ve never lived in any group of such wide travel 
and such catholic interests. It’s the widest, 
fullest living I’ve experienced, and it more than 
satisfies me in every way. You just wait till 
furlough, time, Bill, and hear me tell you how 
English social life strikes me after this! 

You ask too about missionary ‘ misfits’ and 
‘incompatibles ’, with vivid recollections, I fancy, 
of some R.A.M.C. messes you were in. I 
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believe that such folk are rarer on the mission 
field than in most other walks of life, because 
we're carefully chosen with that very question 
so prominent in the minds of the candidates’ 
committees; but if you have the makings of ‘a 
‘misfit’ in you I can think of few ways of life 
better calculated to bring them out. You may 
find yourself living in someone else’s pocket, 
almost as intimately as nurses have to live 
together in Hospital—and there’s not much 
about the problem of incompatibility that they 
don’t know! Then, just when you’re feeling 
dog-tired, comes a long spell of moist tropical 
heat that melts all the agreeableness out of you, 
or for days on end you must live in the very 
ovens of dryness, with hot yellow winds tensing 
you up to an almost hyperthyroid jumpiness. 
A bit of dust and sweat gets in the works, the 
machine busts up, and someone gets hurt. ‘The 
misfits get plenty of advertising and are among 
the biggest of missionary problems. How are 
you to know if you yourself are likely to be one? 
I should think that probably the best test is to 
have lived for fairly long periods away from home, 
at close quarters with other folk; if you’ve got 
along happily with other students in digs and 
on the House Staff of your Hospital, you’ll prob- 
ably be all right on the mission field. If you’ve 
not made a success of it at home, you're still 
less likely to do so out here. The technique of 
living for long spells at close quarters with other 
folk is not easy to learn, and if we learn it at all 
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we have to learn it early. If you’ve learnt the 
technique, the very difficulties all bring an added 
zest to this greatest of all living; but if you’ve 
not, it may end in something akin to tragedy for 
yourself and your neighbour. Of course, when 
I speak of not ‘getting along happily’ with 
other folk I’m thinking of the assured unyield- 
ing type of man rather than the shy and diffident 
type; a retiring disposition need not be a draw- 
back, unless it has got to the stage of a disease. 
I was amused to discover that there were two 
things in my own case which a certain Bishop 
wanted to make sure of on the score of com- 
patibility: (@) Had I a sense of humour? 
(ii) Did I smoke a pipe? I imagine that these 
two criteria of fitness might not appeal to every 
missionary society with equal force; but all the 
same, he was a wise old Bishop and he knew the 
life. Does this bore you, Bill? Your questions 
are not easy to answer briefly. 

You'll probably have read in the papers of the 
awful famine that is now upon us in North China. 
Some weeks back we found a wee baby lying in 
the snow at the door of one of our houses. The 
night was closing in when we found it and the 
thermometer was several degrees below zero. 
It was a bonny wee man, and was dying of tetanus 
and exposure. An old-time Chinese doctor had 
already been at work with his needle, and there 
was a ring of angry-looking puncture marks 
round the poor little mouth. The Chinese 
doctor had done the best he knew, and I daresay 
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he felt as miserable over his failure as I did over 
mine, for of course I was too late to save its life ; 
the little limbs were already frozen solid when 
we found it. Oh poor, poor China, this cruel 
winter. It isn’t as if they didn’t love these 
little men and women, Bill; I know of no 
people who love babies more than do the 
Chinese; but when there is no milk in the 
starving mother’s breasts and not a scrap of 
food in the house, what can they do? ‘hey 
may try to sell the baby if they can find a buyer, 
and failing that, it dies quickly down a well, 
perhaps, or on the frozen ground at night. 

The University has released me for three 
months’ famine relief work in the interior, with 
another senior friend on the staff, and I’ll be 
leaving very shortly. I should have some news 
to send you when I next write. Try to bear 
up bravely in the meantime. 


R. 
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VI 


SOMEWHERE AT THE FRONT, 
March 27th, 19000021 B.c. 


Dear Bitz, 


Here I be in the primitive prehistoric 
interior of China, dispensing famine relief and 
primitive justice. The centuries have slipped 
away and I feel like a ‘ phylogenetic regression’ 
to before the dawn of history. I haven’t as yet 
speared a mammoth and clothed me in his pelt, 
but one never knows. I could fill an encyclo- 
pedia (only of course |’m living thousands of 
years before their invention) with the adven- 
tures and interests and curiosities of the last 
six weeks. What on earth shall I pick out to 
cram into a single little letter? One must 
begin somewhere: what’s our setting, our 
environment? A vast, vast dun-coloured flat- 
ness, across which you travel for days (in a 
perpetual dust-storm) without meeting any land 
higher than the graves which scar the landscape 
in their millions. As an American colleague put 
it the other day, ‘“‘Huh! This whole section 
must have been made on a Saturday night.” 
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With ‘plague, pestilence, and famine’ stalking 
the land, it is not the place one would choose for 
a holiday, and I could paint the ugly side a good 
deal blacker if I wanted; but the people far 
more than make up for the ugliness, and the 
work of saving them is infinitely worth doing. 
As far as one can tell at present the work in this 
area has been entirely adequate and effective, 
due chiefly, we feel, to the very able and arduous 
survey work of our Chinese colleagues, who 
toured the villages and made lists of the proper 
recipients. The story of that survey would 
make a book in itself, the last chapter being 
the feast that was given in the investigators’ 
honour when the survey was finished: the 
piece de resistance was mule flesh and garlic— 
‘“* Most fortunately the mule died yesterday, or 
I don’t know what we should have done”—I 
sat beside the chief investigator and was helped 
most liberally, Chinese fashion, to the principal 
dish; and I shall carry to my grave the star- 
spangled memory of my ‘internal conflict’ 
thereafter. In fairness I ought to say that 
Chinese meals are not all like that. In fact 
this was the only one out of many Chinese meals 
which I haven’t enjoyed most thoroughly. I 
think they are the best cooks in the world when 
they have anything to cook, and even when they 
haven’t. I live in a small three-roomed mud 
cottage with another Englishman, M‘O, who is 
directing the work in this area. The central 
room combines the functions of chapel, drawing- 
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room, lavatory, out-patient department, etc., 
etc. McO.’s bed-office is on the left and mine 
on the right. The windows are made of cheap 
paper, and McO. has plastered our mud walls 
with the same stuff to keep the ubiquitous bed- 
bugs in check. Sounds awful, doesn’t it! But 
as a matter of fact we’re extremely comfortable, 
and it’s just the sort of primitive camping life 
that has always appealed to me most irresistibly. 
I like the flesh-pots of the port-cities: evening 
dress, dainty dishes, shaded lights, beautiful 
silver and glass and all the rest; but for choice 
give me two bearded and congenial ruffans in 
fur boots and six layers of disreputable garments 
sitting down to bully beef off a packing case, 
with a man’s job of work behind them for the 
day. I’m far from being the true cave man, 
however. I have my old army camp kit, plus 
an oilstove, a deck chair, and other anachronisms 
such as a kodak, a typewriter, and a few good 
books: Isaac Walton, a couple of Stevenson’s, 
etc. 

The nearest white man, a missionary, is half 
a day’s journey away; I’ve been over once or 
twice to see him. ‘There he lives with his wife 
-and children, no other white folk anywhere near 
him. What a life! Before I went there I had 
imagined it as very heroic, but utterly mono- 
tonous and destructive of any mental growth. 
Heroic? Yes, certainly, though he would be 
the last person to think of it in that light. For 
the rest, he was a man full of good talk and the 
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zest of life, and I think the only man whose job 
I have felt like envying since I came out here, 
though I’m pretty sure I could never have done 
it myself. Such a job would need a strong man, 
I imagine, to see it through triumphantly ; and 
in this case all the family had most certainly 
triumphed, and were leading a normal busy 
happy life—the last folk in the world to be 
pitied. 

It’s an impossible task to convey anything in 
a letter of the fascination of this life; it would 
take all the colours in a wonderful paint-box to 
depict its brilliant high-lights, its merry little 
half-tones, its inky-black shadows and all the 
brilliant colours that flash out against the dullest 
drab background in all creation. I’m no artist, 
as you know, so [’ll just pick out one little medical 
episode that comes more within the scope of a 
dull and technical fountain pen. Plague had 
broken out all round us, and most of the house- 
doors were papered with entrancing little scarlet 
paper cats ‘to keep off the rat disease ’—very 
interesting, but the wrong etiology in this case, 
for this was the terrible pneumonic plague which 
is usually spread by droplet infection. I had 
just heard that the doctor in the adjoining area 
to ours, a man from my own old Hospital, had 
died of it, and I was hourly expecting the news 
of it in our own area, when in rushed the dis- 
tracted head-man of one of our villages to say 
that it had come, four cases in his village. ‘They 
had recently come from Harbin where it was 
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raging; they were prostrate and delirious, 
according to his story, with cough and spitting, 
though one had ‘the lumpy kind’ (Oh ho!) 
A fifth had just died with blood-stained sputum. 
That all sounded about as bad as one could want ; 
so I hurriedly got together what equipment 
I could lay my hands on. I had written to 
headquarters for a plague outfit and some 
literature, my knowledge of plague being about 
as sketchy as I imagine your own is still! How- 
ever, the outfit had not yet arrived, so I had to 
do the best I could with a suit of motor-bike 
overalls, a pair of gum-boots, and, as an after- 
thought, a pair of wristlets soaked in kerosine 
(an old war tip for typhus protection against 
lice; I had provided these as we are expecting 
‘famine-fever,’ typhus, all the time). But what 
to do for a mask? I had no gauze or cotton- 
wool; but my eye fell upon the canvas wrapper 
off the last home-parcel ; I fitted a pair of dust 
goggles in the front of it and soaked it in lysol, 
and it made a fair sort of gas-mask ; I had grave 
doubts as to its efficiency, but it was the best 
I could do at the moment. Armed with this 
weird equipment I got into the cart with the 
head-man and we jolted off. The whole village 
turned out to greet us, and I was escorted to the 
head-man’s house, where the elders of the 
village gave me tea and cakes. They would 
not have dreamed of omitting this leisurely 
ceremony even if I had been the fire-brigade 
come to put out an urgent fire. At last the 
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ceremonial was over and I got to work, the 
whole village following me to the first house and 
crowding into the court-yard. Bill, I wish you 
could have been there, or that I had the skill to 
paint the picture for you. Well, I dressed my- 
self in my monstrous raiment, smelling like a 
bad egg from the mixture of kerosine and lysol 
and looking like a bad dream in my devil-dancer’s 
mask with the address in mother’s neat hand- 
writing writ large upon the back. I was 
thoroughly scared, a new experience for me in 
the presence of infection; but that’s what 
getting engaged often does foraman. However, 
laughter triumphed, as I looked round on the 
awed faces of the Chinese and suddenly realised 
what a superbly prize ass I must be looking. I 
went into a dimly-lit dirty little room, where an 
old woman was lying on a filthy bed. As soon 
as I had got used to the light, or absence of it, 
I offed with the mask, for it was obviously not 
plague. Further examination showed that it 
was simply an acute gastro-enteritis from the 
poisonous famine food she had been eating. So 
that was all No. 1 proved to be. The crowd 
were all waiting outside and were immensely 
relieved when I gave my verdict and said it 
wasn’t plague. Then on to No. 2. This was 
an old man deeply buried in a great mound of 
verminous bedding, and I was glad of those 
wristlets in getting him disinterred! When at 
last I got his poor old body to light—not that 
there was much light to get it to—he turned out 
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to be simply a bad bronchitis ; further enquiries 
elicited the fact that the man who had died was 
almost certainly a case of acute tuberculosis. 
Then to No. 3, a young man with pneumonia, 
not pneumonic plague. No. 4 was the chief 
surprise of the bunch, however, a sprightly 
damsel sitting on the bed, bursting with health. 
She had a lump, it’s true, but hardly a plague 
bubo; it had been there for five months! Well, 
it was a splendid wild-goose chase coming in the 
middle of a busy day, but I was too interested 
to be annoyed, and the fear of plague creates 
a curious psychology in foreigners and Chinese 
alike, in which one is apt to get some curious 
diagnoses going round. 

Oh golly! Look at the time! My two- 
penny lamp is nearly out, and my little anti- 
septic ‘ flea-bag’ calls me with no uncertain 
voice. 

Yours infectionately, 
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Vil 
CuEELoo, 10th October 1921. 


Dear Bit, 


Thanks awfully much for your letter. 
I’ve not written to you since Famine days. The 
last part of my Famine time was pretty dis- 
couraging and my faith in the Chinese people 
received some rude shocks. I’d met folk who’d 
had to give up the mission field because they’d 
ceased to believe in the people among whom 
they were working. Was I getting to that 
attitude? It’s a serious state of mind to get 
into, and it gave me an anxious week or two. 
In the early Famine days everything was couleur 
de rose; one saw only the patient heroism of the 
sufferers and the way they triumphed over 
intolerable conditions of life; but when the 
back of the Famine was broken and the real 
big fight was finished, there came a slack time of 
discontent such as followed the Armistice. Like 
the troops at the Front in those days, we felt 
that this tidying-up business was not what we 
joined up for; and it gave us time to criticise 
the discomforts of our service and become dis- 
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gruntled. It affected the Chinese villagers too ; 
this was the last chance for them to grab what 
they could before the foreigners left them. And 
so for several weeks we lived in an atmosphere 
of bribes and blackmail and accusations; then, 
as a last straw, one of the men whom we had 
loved and trusted most turned out to be a 
broken reed; and all these troubles came to 
pass when we were in a regular Monday morning 
mood, all too ready to greet them with a grunt 
and to impute ingratitude and the worst of 
motives. Yes, I was glad when it was over. 
The evil mood passed as quickly as it had come, 
however, and the Chinese Nation is now much 
relieved to find that my belief in it is stronger 
than ever! It’s been a valuable experience. 
No friendship is secure until you have seen your 
friend’s faults and found that you can believe 
in him in spite of them. 

One little visit of Famine days is perhaps 
worth recording before I leave the subject, a 
surprise call I paid on an up-country Mission 
Hospital which a Chinese doctor was running 
single-handed. I found him busy in the opera- 
ting theatre and keeping up a splendid aseptic 
technique out there in the wilds. I had looked 
in at his house just before, and found a copy 
of one of the latest English medical journals 
open on his desk, laboriously annotated. He was 
doing fine efficient work, Bill, and I couldn’t 
help wondering how I should have fared in a 
similar position. 
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To come to the present day: to-day is a 
GREAT day, and yesterday was a great one. ‘The 
Chinese are not ashamed to show a naive and 
public delight in little coincidences of dates and 
things (wouldn’t my mother rejoice in that 
trait! Do you remember how we used to tease 
her for her love of coincidences ?) Yesterday 
was the gth day of the 9th month (by moon 
calendar) ; that was quite exciting, but listen to 
to-day. It’s the 1oth day of the 10th month (by 
sun calendar) of the 10th year of the Chinese 
Republic, and so we have broken out in an 
epidemic of bunting and lanterns and decora- 
tions, and all the city is féting ‘ the Three Tens ” 
with enormous enthusiasm. 

I’m living in the midst of another epidemic 
which some folk accuse me of having started— 
weddings. I’ve been asked to be best man for 
four recent weddings and have actually so 
functioned in three, and my own is to come off 
in less than a month. [Here the reader is spared 
a page.| 

. . . In this vivid life friendships ripen at an 
amazing pace; one starts, I suppose, with so 
much taken for granted. Anyhow, in a few 
weeks or months one finds oneself in what seems 
like a lifelong friendship. In my short time out 
here I’ve come to know nearly a score of women 
by their Christian names, and more men, and 
you know, Bill, what ages it takes for your 
old-fashioned Robin to arrive at that stage of 
familiarity. It’s a warm-hearted community, 
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and very generous of a very fine friendship. I 
don’t mean just ‘society’ friendships; you 
step into something more than that the first 
time you shake hands with any other foreigner 
out East, and it’s amazing to discover how much 
a complete stranger will do for you. I’m think- 
ing of a deeper friendship than that, based on 
mighty talks about the things that matter, and 
times when you pray together from your heart 
because you’ve just got to—the sort of friend- 
ship that you and I have, Bill. And what about 
Chinese friendship ? Some idiot told me years 
ago that you never made a real friend of a 
Chinese. What superlative bunk! It seems to 
me that the Chinese have as great a genius 
for friendship as any race I’ve seen. In the 
majority of cases it seems a warm and more or 
less superficial friendship, but the deeper friend- 
ships come all right, and I have at least one 
Chinese friend already with whom I can share 
the big troubles and perplexities of life as well 
as its fun and sparkle. 

You ask in your letter how the language goes. 
Ai ya! It finds no difficulty in ‘going,’ but 
little bits of it now and then do consent to stay 
with me. I’ve started lecturing in it now; it’s 
somewhat of an ordeal but full of humours. I 
don’t flatter myself that it’s Chinese, but the 
students are, fortunately, linguistic geniuses and 
find no difficulty in understanding it. The 
fever-chart of my language-learning shows the 
most remarkable curves, and most of my fellow- 
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patients seem to run a similar temperature. 
There are days of hectic exaltation, once in 
a while, when the curve shoots to the top of 
the chart, when real Chinese words, only about 
half wrong, seem to gush from us, and we have 
fevered visions of some day being really able 
to speak the language. And then next day the 
temperature is sub-sub-normal; there’s only 
the feeblest drip of words, all wrong, and all 
hope is abandoned. Every lecture means a 
most laborious preparation beforehand, but it 
is something to have reached the stage of being 
able to lecture at all. I feel I’m beginning to 
earn some small part of my salary; I’m no 
longer a paralytic sea-sick passenger; I’m a 
MEMBER OF THE CREW ! 
Opin thi, ind, yOu jn the pjdy h,8 it 
le€vS mé at presant 
i yimanes 
Your Truely 
Re 

(Asst. under-cabin-boy in the good ship 

* Adventure.) 
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VIII 
CueELoo. (Undated.) 


[The next letter is mainly about the writer’s 
wedding, pages of it; the last part, however, is 
perhaps just worth recording. | 


. - - To return to earth, Bill, you revived in 
your last letter an interesting question which 
used to obsess our minds in the old days, and 
which I had quite forgotten. To what extent 
is a missionary tied and hampered by old- 
fashioned rules and regulations? I’ve not been 
out here long enough to answer that, but here 
be a few observations for what they’re worth. 
After the Army, this seems about the freest, 
most unhampered life one could imagine, but of 
course there is a ‘ pressure’ upon us, as there is 
in any social group. As someone put it at the 
Language School, there’s a pressure from above, 
a pressure from around, and a pressure from 
below. The pressure from above, of Mission 
boards and old traditions, seems in this new 
place to be almost non-existent. Of course it 
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is not entirely absent, but I think only a pro- 
fessional rebel could kick at it. In an old and 
isolated station there might well be a somewhat 
different story, and I’ve come across cases in 
which young missionaries have felt ‘ put upon,’ 
I think it may be a real problem though a rare 
one. I don’t believe there’s any station nowa- 
days, where one would not get an entirely free 
scope on the medical side; and for the matter 
of that, I’ve not heard of any doctors getting 
pressed on for theological unorthodoxy either ; 
it’s on matters of behaviour that we newcomers 
may get up against the ‘old fogeys’; but we 
have to remember that even the most inexperi- 
enced of novices is not always infallible (Father 
Robin’s Moral Maxims for young Mishes, No. 1. 
Prepare to receive No. 2). Furthermore, if you 
want to cut an old gentleman’s corns, don’t 
start out by stamping on them. Let him see 
how gently you use your new chiropodic methods 
on others and he will soon be consulting you on 
his own. You can always get your way in this 
world if you go about it with tact and patience, 
provided always that your way is worth getting. 
(Here endeth the lesson.) Honestly, I think 
you’d be less likely to come up against this 
problem out here than you would at home; 
the great majority of older missionaries seem to 
keep amazingly ready to learn, and we younger 
folk can never lay the blame entirely on the 
older ones when there’s trouble. I’ve met a 
number of youngsters who appeared to be domi- 
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nated by the idea of asserting their independence 
and shocking the older generation on every 
possible occasion, but it’s simply puppyish to be 
making battles all day long out of utterly unim- 
portant issues: if you come across an old lady 
with an anti-smoking complex, there’s no earthly 
point in fogging her drawing-room with your 
pipe whenever the chance offers; I’ve sinned 
this way myself, and I’m not proud of it. Really 
it speaks volumes for the old ’uns that the clashes 
are.so few. 

As to the pressure from around, from one’s 
Chinese and foreign colleagues, that also seems 
extraordinarily small, far less than I expected. 
Chinese manners are much better than ours, a 
code which requires some living up to, but which 
also makes the widest and kindest allowances for 
our ignorance. As to the foreigners, they are 
the most congenial group I’ve ever lived with, 
a sort of Student Movement crowd grown a 
little older in certain things such as years and 
experience! Such pressure as there is, is all for 
the good, e.g. I have been pressed upon quite 
deservedly for a certain picturesque embroidery 
of speech, which might easily have led to mis- 
understandings. 

The main pressure, however, comes curiously 
enough from below, and one is fortunate if one 
recognises it early. It comes from the servants 
and coolies, from the boy who pulls you in a 
ricksha or transports your luggage to the station. 
To them you are a gold-fish in a bowl, and what 
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they do not know of your life and disposition 
is not worth knowing. If you are going out to 
dinner or to the club, you need not tell your 
servants where you are going—they know! 
You will be summed up and labelled in a very 
short time, and you will be fortunate if the nick- 
name by which they all know you is merely a 
description of some physical feature like ‘ Big- 
nose. Your ‘spleen-humor’ (disposition) is 
the supremely important thing. If it is labelled 
good, all will be well; but if it is labelled bad, 
you will be in for endless trouble. How reliable 
is all this ? It’s fairly accurate as far as it goes, I 
fancy, but don’t go quoting it in the Albert 
Hall as expert opinion. 

I’ve written at such length on all this that 
it’s possible you may think I’m trying to put as 
good a face as I can upon an ugly difficulty, 
Nothing could be further from my thoughts, 
however. It had never seriously occurred to 
me out here that there might be any problem 
of being fettered by rules and things till I got 
your letter and was reminded of our old fears 
on the subject. ‘This is a poisonously long and 
prosy document, but I can’t resist quoting a bit 
of advice that appeared in a missionary paper 
out here. I quote from memory: “If you 
find that someone is getting on your nerves, 
he probably needs a dose of calomel ; if you find 
that everyone is getting on your nerves, take 
some yourself.” 

With a few grains each, of calomel, humility, 
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and a sense of humour, no one need have any 
fears. 
Yours very sententiously, 


P.S.—Gee! Bill; I hope I’ll never ‘ get stuck’ 
in the stream, go aground and be unwilling to 
go on. That’s the stage when you believe 
you’re a ‘ light-ship’ fixed there immovably to 
show everyone else the right way. As long as 
you're still going ahead, you can give other little 
ships a helping tow when they’re in difficulties ; 
but once you anchor up for good, you just 
block up the fairway, and other ships may have 
to wait till you go finally to pieces before they 
can get along. . . . With which awful sleepy 
thought I will at last take up my candle and 
leave you. Our home-made electric light has 
been blinking protests for the last half-hour, 
and has finally gone out in utter boredom. 
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IX 
CuEELOO, 25th May 1922. 


Dear BIL1, 


This ought to be an interesting letter, 
but I'll probably fail to make it so, from sheer 
inability to find the proper little words. A 
short while back we got a wire from the famous 
Christian General, Feng Yu Hsiang, asking us 
if we could send a party into Honan to help 
with the recent terrible casualties there. Civil 
War is always with us, alas, and there had been 
some very heavy fighting in Honan. Four of 
us foreigners went, with two of our Chinese 
doctors, a couple of nurses, and all the fifth 
year students. 

There was a hectic day of getting supplies 
together, but night found us all camping out in 
a lugagge van en route for Honan. It was a 
saddening journey in some ways, for we went 
through mile after mile of opium fields, the 
beautiful wicked blossoms often stretching as far 
as the eye could see on either side of the line; 
at one station a breathless young foreigner flung 
himself into our carriage with the contents of 
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his safe which he’d just rescued from some of 
the defeated soldiery, who as usual had turned 
bandit and were killing, burning, and looting in 
all directions. We saw them in his compound 
a minute later, as the train went past. When 
we reached our destination, Kaifeng, we were 
joined by another ambulance party from Peking, 
and the C.I.M. folk generously put their hospital 
at our disposal. I was sent off with a Chinese 
doctor from the Peking party to visit the battle- 
field at Chengchow, and make a survey of the 
wounded there. We reached Chengchow in the 
early dawn, and routed the commanding general 
out of bed. He gave us the necessary authority, 
and lent us one of his Staff Officers and some 
horses. ‘That day we saw 1200 wounded, 
scattered over a wide area, in all sorts of houses 
and huts and hovels. It was as terrible an 
experience as I ever want to have; I went down 
into hell that day, Bill; I’ve seen my share of 
horrors, but the condition of some of those 
wounded soldiers went beyond anything: it 
couldn’t be put on paper even in this age of 
realistic indecencies. 

In the best of the ‘ Hospitals’ there was at 
least some desire to care for the wounded, though 
they’d no idea how to set about it. In the 
worst, there was a combination of ignorance and 
callousness which was appalling—dead men left 
to rot among the living, and . . . but what’s 
the use of dwelling on it? We rode miles that 
day through all the beastliness of a week-old 
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battlefield and by the evening I was utterly 
tired-out and nauseated with all the horrors I’d 
been forced to witness. However, there was 
still another place to be seen; I rolled wearily 
off my horse at the gate, and the loathsome 
creature—Yes, ‘ Cavalry Bill,’ I know this is 
blasphemy ; but give me something with Chris- 
tian gears and levers on it—as I was saying when 
you interrupted: the LOATHSOME creature put 
the lid on my disgust by stamping on my foot. 
That, however, was the climax, and things soon 
began to mend. We found that the M.O.’s, 
two of them, were in the wards, actually in the 
wards! ‘The place was an Infant School which 
had been turned into a Hospital at a moment’s 
notice, and very admirably too; the paper had 
been torn off the windows and replaced by cheap 
mosquito netting which let in the air and light, 
and kept out the filthy nightmare of swarming 
flies. You know what that means, Bill, from 
Mespot days. ‘The whole place was beauti- 
fully clean, everything in perfect order, fractures 
all put up on excellently improvised splints, 
wounds all dressed, and the doctors still at work 
among a cheery and appreciative crowd of 
patients. I found that they were two of Feng’s 
men, Christian of course, and when I asked them 
where they had done their surgery, it turned out 
that the first had had some training years before 
from one of the men who is now on our staff, and 
the second had been one of our own students 
who had failed persistently in his Exams 
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and never qualified! One wouldn’t go to the 
Chinese Army to look for our best graduates, 
and one would not find them there; but this 
day was an object lesson to me in what even a 
partial Christian-medical-training can accom- 
plish; the sight of this loving efficient work 
after the tragic squalor of the other places formed 
a contrast so vivid that I can never forget it. 

_ During the inspection I had made a list of 
some fifty very serious cases, who specially needed 
our help; the problem was how to get them to 
Kaifeng. We went back that night on a ‘ special 
train’ procured by our Staff Officer; it turned 
out to be the regular last train which he had 
held up three hours for us, but no one seemed 
to mind. Next morning we returned with a 
party of our students, who went off to the 
different places to collect the wounded and 
bring them to our temporary clearing-station 
at the local Y.M.C.A. Meanwhile my Chinese 
colleague and I were fighting all sorts of official 
obstructions—and ordering a train, on this wise : 
we visited the station-master, with a large crowd 
of self-invited folk who had no business there 
whatever and who all spoke together at the tops 
of their voices explaining who everyone was, 
especially themselves. (Oh, it’s a democratic 
country all right, Bill!) When this stage was 
over to everyone’s satisfaction we got to business : 
“Can we have a special train, please, for the 


wounded, to Kaifeng?” . . .4 “Can do, can 
Go}... ... Not later than 11 o'clock.” ~. 
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“Can do, can do.” «. . “At the YMCA, 
siding? © «<<. Can doyean do.” 2. 2 gae 
engine and three empty box-cars.” . . . “Can 
do, can do.” . . . All this we repeated many 
times over, wrote down on various forms, and 
repeated again. . . . ‘ Can do, can do.” 


* ae * * * 


These little stars have brought us to 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, Bill, and Oh! the flaming hours 
they so feebly represent! A jaded man from 
the cement works is asking if I know anything 
about an infernal train that’s blocking up his 
siding. “Well” says I “we've been fusing 
telephone wires all over the Province, for hours, 
to locate an engine and three box-cars that we 
ordered to the Y.M.C.A. siding by eleven this 
morning. What sort of a train have you got?” 
“An engine brought along a 2nd class carriage 
and an open truck this afternoon, dumped them 
at the cement works, in spite of violent protes- 
tations from us, and departed. No one at the 
station or anywhere knew anything about them, 
but I heard you were looking for a train’ (Oh 
yes! we'd been looking all right !) ‘so I came 
along.” Well, Bill, we immediately recognised 
this as our long lost ‘ engine and three box-cars.’ 
We collected another engine from somewhere, 
stole another coach or two, and finally, by 7.30, 
we got them loaded up and despatched, with a 
fervent prayer that they wouldn’t run into any- 
thing on the way. 
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Three days saw it all through, and the party 
back in Kaifeng again, where our Chinese 
doctors and students won golden opinions from 
everyone for their splendid work. A Chinese 
surgeon from Peking was doing the most exquisite 
surgery there, arterial anastomoses and all sorts 
of star turns—beautiful work. We foreigners 
were there in a more or less advisory capacity ; 
most of the real work being done by our Chinese 
students and colleagues, and done jolly effici- 
ently too. The business manager of our party 
—no light job—was one of our present students, 
and he carried it through much better than any 
of us could have done. This was my first real 
sight of our students and graduates in action, 
and it made me swell with pride to feel that I 
was having a share in turning out such splendid 
men. We are giving China something far more 
valuable than ourselves in these fine young 
doctors, and multiplying our lives—I don’t 
know how many blooming fold. It’s beginning 
to look to me, Bill, as if this might be rather a 
worth-while sort of job. 

Meanwhile, William me lad, it’s time for 
bed. All the saints salute you—at least some 
of them probably would if they knew you. 

Yrs, 
R. 
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X 
CurEetoo. (Date Unknown.) 


DetesTABLE Bitz, 


In your last offensive letter you say 
I’ve told you only of freak things and theoreti- 
cal stuff (and who asked for it, you brute ?) 
but have never given you any idea of how we 
really live and pass our days, and why don’t I 
just describe an ordinary typical day ? 

Of course I see through it, Bill; you’re still 
resenting my all too kindly comments on the 
horse; I’d be the last person to say the horse 
is useless; served up on a skewer I understand 
that cats find them. . ~~, Oh, allright 
heap coals of fire on your head, and incidentally 
get a good revenge on you, by doing as you ask ; 
but remember! you asked for it, and you’ve 
got to read it, to the last bitter word. 

Well, at peep of dawn I leap out of bed 
in the spriteliest possible manner—ask Alice !— 
bathe myself in pure water and cleanse my 
crystal teeth, working the brush in an upward 
and downward direction—is this the sort of 
thing you want, Bill ?—Then, clothed in white 
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samite, mystic, wonderful (a clean suit of drill 
with white shoes and socks complete) I descend 
to breakfast. Hallo! Hallo! a home mail and 
Punch; all’s right with the world. We begin 
breakfast, according to Far Eastern custom, with 
fruit, Chinese peaches this morning, very good 
to look at and fairly good to eat. We start by 
‘dipping them in alcohol and flaming them, a 
necessary precaution where flies are so danger- 
ous—and also rather fun. ‘The rest of breakfast 
is identical with your own: porridge and letters, 
eggs and bacon and Punch, toast and marmalade 
and more Punch. I’m still chuckling over 
George Morrow’s latest idiocy when Alice calls 
my attention to the time, and I bolt off pur- 
sued by “ Aren’t you going to put a hat on? 
You haven’t drunk your coffee ! ” etc. 

Arrived at the Medical School I find that the 
clock has retreated five minutes in the night and 
I have time to be introduced to the latest visit- 
ing celebrity. It’s curious, but I’ve met more 
medical men of international repute out here 
than anywhere else in the world, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Oslers’ house at Oxford 
in the old days. ‘They come over here continu- 
ally on visits to the famous Rockefeller School in 
Peking, and they all visit us and generously give 
us of their best. Time for Prayers, and we all 
troop into the big hall, which is full of students ; 
it’s entirely voluntary, but all the students come. 
The staff conduct it in turn: usually a hymn, 
a short Bible reading with a very brief exposi- 
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tion, and short prayers. ‘To-day we begin with 
a hymn set to Chinese music; there are all too 
few of these, alas! In most cases we’ve just 
used our familiar Western tunes, only trans- 
lating the words into Chinese. It’s a delight- 
fully hearty and reverent service, and reminds 
me strongly of some of our services at the 
Front. 

After prayers I make a determined effort to 
bolt, but there’s a fire of hails: ‘Hullo R! 
Could you see a chap of mine in ae Surgical ; 
he’s ‘got~a- funny heart (5% hiang has 
the notes.” “Oh R! just nee ian sees 
mother is coming round at 2.0 and would like 
tosee-you ; Oh, here’s Li, he'll tell yous =] 
Next there is a student asking about where he’s 
to buy a stethoscope, and another with a vital 
question about marks, and a third asking about 
the Lancet article I quoted yesterday 
but the lecture bell claims them all, and I 
escape to my teacher. This gentleman, a 
scholar of the old regime, is sitting waiting in 
my study. ‘Good morning before-born” I 
say, “I’m sorry to have kept the before-born 
waiting. Wo-men Chin-tien-ti ?i-mu hai shih 
k’ou-fa”’ (We continue with percussion to-day) 
“Let me see, Pei-k’ou-ti chih-?ou” (the per- 
cussed finger) ‘should be kept parallel with the 
edge of the organ to be percussed.” Golly ! 
How does one say that? The old sare 
knows no English and very little medicine. 
However, a rapid diagram brings a light of 
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comprehension to his face, and he gives me the 
Chinese equivalent for percussing down to the 
organ from the air above. I’m just starting a 
further attempt when a messenger comes with 
a ‘chit ’—no Bill, not a froward damsel, just 
a little note—it’s from the Dean: “ Dear R., 
Can you come to tiffin at 1 o’clock? I’m asking 
three or four of our staff to meet Prof. 
(to-day’s celebrity) .’ Follows a hasty 
consultation with Alice and a glad acceptance. 
“* Now, before-born, parallel with the edge, like 
this .. . Yes! What is it, Fu?” Another 
chit : _‘* Dear R., Your medicine doesn’t seem 
to be doing me any harm, will you please . . .” 
Where’s my prescription book? ‘All right, 
Fu, is the coolie waiting? That’s for the dis- 
pensary . . . Like this, before-born; suppose 
that’s the liver, and I put my finger like this, 
on the skin, see? not in the air” . .. Two 
more chits: ‘Is your curriculum report ready 
for Faculty meeting on Monday night?” No, 
but we live in hopes . . . “ Prof. is giving 
the school a Lantern Lecture at 8.0 to-night ; 
Dr Kiang is going to interpret; could you be 
responsible for the lantern, etc.?””? Cando.... 
‘“‘ Now, before-born, parallel with . . . Yes, 
Fu?” Proofs from the press. “Tell the mes- 
senger I’ll send them later 2 ad. 801k 
goes, Bill. We scramble through somehow by 
the end of the hour, and I hurry over to the 
Hospital where the last chit has informed me 
that the resident Physician is in difficulties with a 
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patient’s family. This settled, we go round the 
smiling ward together and are just finishing at 
11 o’clock when one of the surgeons looks in 
to ask if we’re ready for ‘Staff Rounds.’ Such 
of the staff as can get off make a weekly round 
together to see any specially interesting cases 
and get the combined intellects of the whole 
crowd to bear on any special problems. Our 
famous visitor joins us to-day, but he’s so in- 
terested in our Kala-azar work that we don’t 
get as much out of him as we’d hoped. Staff 
rounds are over all too soon, and I have to go 
back for an hour with another teacher. It’s 
my turn to take prayers next week, and he’s 
helping me with that. The subject I’m doing 
brings to his mind a problem he is himself facing, 
and we have a tremendous talk, just like old 
Student Movement days; it doesn’t help me 
much with prayers, but it’s awfully worth while, 
and incidentally quite a good Chinese lesson. 
We close down a few minutes before the hour, 
and I drop in to our little Chapel for a few 
minutes of quiet. Then comes a fascinatingly 
interesting lunch party, and we get our visitor 
headed off Kala-azar on to some of the new work 
he’s been doing himself on internal secretions, 
and we talk furious medical shop to our heart’s 
content. At 2 o’clock I have to tear myself 
away to start out-patients. S. is taking the third 
year in Therapeutics, and at 3 o’clock we change 
over; he takes my place in out-patients, and 
I take over the third year in Physical Diagnosis. 
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For three-quarters of an hour we discuss the 
theory of percussion. The Chinese text-book 
is being reprinted, so they must depend on my 
notes in the meantime. The last quarter of 
an hour is devoted to ‘ Practical.’ I demon- 
strate every conceivable wrong way of doing it 
and get delighted criticisms, and then we 
cheerily percuss one another and everything’ 
else available. S. has finished in out-patients 
by this time and we wander back to tea together ; 
he’s the ‘ Court Photographer’ among a score 
of other functions, and has a delightful new 
batch of prints to share with Alice and me. L. 
drops in on his way to tennis, and then comes 
a dear Chinese friend to tell us all about his new 
and miraculous baby. I think this is about the 
friendliest hour of the day, but I have to tear 
myself away, as there’s been a sickness in the 
land and I have a number of calls to make and 
the lecture room to get ready for to-night. 
Alice comes down to the Medical School to 
meet me and we take a five-minutes’ stroll 
together before dinner, meeting friendly group 
after friendly group, of staff returning from 
tennis, and students from their early dinner, 
and Alice maintains stoutly that this is the 
friendliest time of all the day. Two students 
are coming to dinner, so we mustn’t be late. 
Dinner is a hilarious function; one of the 
_ students has never been to a foreign-fashion 
meal before, and finds his first lesson as amusing 
as a circus; we are all in fits of laughter from 
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beginning to end; then we settle down to a 
serious talk on everything under the sun till it’s 
time for the Professor’s lecture, and Alice goes 
off to a Y.W.C.A. meeting of our Chinese 
nurses. After the lecture I look in at the 
Hospital for a last visit and to do a bit of 
Registrar work, which should have been done 
in the morning. Alice and I meet on the door- 
step of our house and she joins me in the study 
for a last precious little talk—‘‘ What about thzs 
for the friendliest time of the day, Alice?” I 
get the answer I’d hoped for, and she goes up 
to bed, while I turn to proof-reading, finishing 
off an article I’ve got on hand, preparing for 
to-morrow’s clinic, and a few other odd jobs, and 
so at last to bed myself. 

Well, Bill, are you still there? If you’ve 
survived so far, you may be asking where the 
missionary side of it all comes in. I’ve given 
you a ‘ Medical’ day rather than a ‘ Missionary ’ 
one, it’s true; but even on mainly medical 
days the missionary side comes in all the time if 
one has the grace to put it there. I prayed in 
the morning that I might be able to ‘ Practise 
the Presence of God’ all day, and I failed to do 
it most of the time, as usual, but there were 
opportunities for doing it all day long, and per- 
haps I didn’t miss them all. The thing that 
matters supremely is not so much what you 
say as how you live, and if you are to be a 
diffuser of sunshine you must see to it that 
you yourself live in the Sunlight—Yes, very 
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easy to say, and curiously difficult to do; and 
if you’ve not learnt the trick of it at home, you 
can’t rely on learning it out here. 

And so, as I said before . . . at last 
foes 4... Ded. 
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XI 


[The next few letters deal with a variety of 
subjects which are interesting enough, but not for 
the most part of special concern to readers of this 
book. 

One letter describes some fascinating excursions 
and holidays, and tells of the sport and recreation 
that is available, shooting trips in the interior, 
camping out in tents and temples and houseboats, 
etc., and some adventures by the way. Another 
tells of civil wars and disturbances, and the present 
condition of China; another of certain Chinese 
personalities and movements of thought and a 
variety of other topics. Two or three short ex- 
tracts from these letters are perhaps worth includ- 
ing in this sertes.| 


I’m afraid I must have scared you about our 
climate, Bill, by something I said in a previous 
letter, Climate is one of the big missionary 
bogies and, I believe, usually an imaginary one ; 
of course we all like to imagine we’re living in 
the worst climate in the world, and you, Bill, 
probably are. North China is one of the best 
as a matter of fact. I dreaded the low tempera- 
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tures of the North China winter before I came, 
but out here I love it; there’s bright sun every 
day and it’s very dry; I feel it far less than I 
felt the English winter. The summer can be 
very bad in spots, but they’re only spots, and 
are soon over. Anyone who can survive an 
English winter can face any climate in the 
world I should think. 


I seem to remember your asking a question 
in one of your earlier letters about the standard 
of our teaching, and I seem to remember that 
I’ve never answered it. ‘The question of stand- 
ards is a burning one at the moment; the 
China Medical Association is conducting a rigid 
scrutiny into the whole problem, and bringing 
out an elaborate list of requirements which a 
medical school must reach before it can be 
classed as ‘Grade A.’ Some folk feel that the 
greatest need is Christian doctors in the largest 
numbers that they can be turned out, men and 
men and ever more men, even if they are 
not of the very best type professionally; the 
majority of us, however, feel that we should 
give nothing but the very best in the name of 
Christianity. ‘This is a policy to which we at 
Cheeloo have very definitely committed our- 
selves, and I know you would agree with it. 
We are at the moment getting a Canadian 
Charter for our University, so that*our students 
will in the near future receive a Canadian M.B. 
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degree, and a very good one too. Though I sez 
it as perhaps shouldn’t, our standard is a high 
one, and we’re very proud of it. ‘The courses 
here with which I’m familiar are all quite a 
bit ahead of anything I got myself in my own 
student days, and the students are definitely 
in advance of ourselves as I remember us at a 
similar period. Surgery is, perhaps, the line in 
which our graduates show to the best advantage ; 
our weakest points are mental diseases and the 
exanthemata, as we have little or no accom- 
modation for these patients at present. 

Is there any danger of sacrificing the religious 
side to all this professional efficiency? ‘There 
obviously is; but it’s a danger to which every 
single one of us is fully alive; and as long as 
we continue to realise the danger I don’t think 
it is likely to become a very serious one. I 
believe this is actually true in practice; our 
graduates are a splendid body of Christian 
gentlemen as well as being good doctors. They 
are not all Christians when they come here, 
but I don’t know of one who was not a Chris- 
tian when he graduated, and nearly all of them 
go into definite Christian service when they 
leave us. 


To change the subject, rather abruptly per- 
haps: Bill, do you know what it is to be spir- 
itually lonely? (It’s all right. Sit down. [’m 
not going to ask if you’re saved or anything.) 
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I mean: having to leave an atmosphere in which 
you’ve been continually sharing all that is best 
in you with other folk, and then having to live 
a life in which all that side is missing. Curiously 
enough it’s quite easy to suffer from that kind 
of loneliness out here if one isn’t careful; we 
can slip into it quite insensibly ; we’re so taken 
up with doimg things that we may forget that 
our biggest job is to be something. Life is 
— *so full of a number of things’ that we may 
forget to make time for sharing the biggest 
things of living. In the early Language School 
days some of us began to feel it acutely, but we 
soon satisfied our cravings by starting regular 
old Student Movement groups there. We con- 
tinued them at Cheeloo and have gone on with 
them ever since; and they’ve been perfectly 
wonderful; I can’t describe them, but you 
know well what can happen when men earnestly 
seek God in groups together like that: it’s 
‘the many-splendoured thing,’ indescribable as 
- falling in love. They’ve been quite the most 
wonderful thing in our own personal adventure 
of religion and have meant more to us than I 
can possibly say; but you know all about it, 
Bill; I just thought you’d like to know that 
- the old adventure still goes on. 


XII 


Written from the ‘Mu’ Family 
Palace upon the Hill of Prosperity, 


Fuly ?24. 


Dear Bit, 


/ 


Thank you ever and ever so much for 
your great letter ; and forgive me for not sharing 
these days with you before, but I knew Mother 
had shown you my letters to her about Alice’s 
illness and that terrible day when we thought 
she could not live till evening. It showed us, 
as nothing else could have done, what a beauti- 
ful community we live in. Everyone, Chinese 
or Foreign, was perfectly wonderful through 
those days; one of many lovely memories was 
one of the students coming round to our 
house—and I shall never forget the look of 
affection and suffering on his face—to tell me 
that some of them were meeting together to 
pray for us. 

Then the great joy of wee Helen’s arrival— 
you know all about that by now [but he gets told 
it all again). . . . She’s a great little missionary 
already, and is giving us all kinds of natural and 
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delightful contacts with this baby-loving people. 
You ask in your letter about children’s educa- 
tion: it seems rather early days to discuss that 
as yet, but needless to say, we have discussed it 
many times. ‘There are plenty of good schools 
out here, and a variety of methods open to folk, 
even in remote districts. Probably the best 
authorities to consult are the grown-up China- 
born children, and I fancy most of them would 
vote for staying out here till they’re of Public 
School age or over, and then going to their 
parents’ home country to finish their school and 
college work there. Climate is not a serious 
problem in North China and we feel that 
children should stay out here long enough to 
enter into something of the great heritage of 
being born in China and being part of such 
arare community. I know of no community in 
which I would rather have a child grow up than 
this. Some children complete their education 
here, and that is a possibility ; but we feel that 
they have another heritage, and a precious one, 
in their parents’ countries, which they have a 
right to possess as well. When all is said and 
done, however, the hard fact remains that our 
children’s education must in most cases remain 
something of a compromise. ‘That is the chief 
price—I had almost written the only one— 
which those of us who come out East must be 
prepared to pay for about as rich a'life as I can 
imagine. 

Term is just over and we’ve finished a very 
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successful post-graduate course for old students 
and others. It was very well attended ; Chinese ~ 
doctors came from far and near, and we gave 
them a most strenuous three weeks. It was 
mainly a summary of recent work along all the 
lines which they touch: S. gave them an 
excellent course on recent advances in ‘Thera- 
peutics, and I put on a course in recent heart 
work, and everyone did the recent work in his 
own speciality. Though I says it as shouldn’t, 
we really gave them a better general course 
than anything I was able to get in London 
after the War. Of course I’m not speaking 
of special courses like the Queen’s Square 
BIE tetcs 

At the moment the three of us are up at a 
funny little thatched cottage we’ve built at 
the top of a neighbouring hill; it’s just two 
wee rooms and a big verandah. Its correct 
title appears at the top of this letter, but it’s 
known to the Cheeloo staff as ‘The Doll’s 
House,’ ‘The Robin’s Nest,’ etc. Idiots! The 
verandah is twice the size of the cottage, and we 
planned it with a view to holding week-end 
retreats there. There are three other larger 
cottages on the hill and the little settlement 
makes an ideal retreat place, with our verandah 
for the meetings. 

The University uses it regularly for staff and 
student retreats, and the city Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. also make good use of it for the same 
purpose. I’d love to tell you the priceless story 


of how the cottage got built, but I have a pile 
of over sixty letters to be answered, so it will 
have to wait till some future occasion. Good- 
bye old man and bless you. 

Best love from all to all, 
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XIII 


Curetoo, Dec. ’24. 


Yes, Bill, I’m all that and more: I know I’m a 
rotten correspondent—and for why? Bill, I’ve 
found myself. “Yes” sez you ‘‘a very lucid 
and convincing apology.” But I really have, 
Bill—found myself and found my job; 

wouldn’t change it for anything on this earth, 
and it is satisfying me utterly. I don’t flatter 
myself that I’m earning my salary yet, but ’m 
no longer the raw ten-parts-ineffective fresh- 
man that I was. I said I’d found my job: 
I’ve found dozens of jobs. You remember what 
a weak brother I was at Committee work 
(groans !); I still am; but even so I’m on 17 
committees (more groans!) and most fascinating 
committees they are too. I think the most 
interesting of all is the University Chapel Com- 
mittee, composed of : American Congregational 
Minister in the chair; Chinese Presbyterian 
teacher from the Arts Faculty; three Chinese 
students, one from each faculty; and Church 
of England medical, me. ‘The whole Chinese 
church is watching our experiment in united 
worship with the keenest interest (remember 
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we’ve got eleven! societies co-operating here) 
and it’s a great adventure to have a share in the 
working out of it. 

My other committees cover a variety of sub- 
jects from Printing to Sunday School work, and 
from the planning of Chinese Houses to the work- 
ing out of anew Medical Curriculum. I used to 
wonder if it would be possible to ‘ stick to one’s 
job.’ Oh yes, entirely possible, but most things 
are one’s job. If you’re an authority on Art or 
Athletics, Theology or Theatricals, Guitars or 
Gardening (I say, this is getting rather a strain, 
Bill), in fact if you’re an authority on almost 
anything you can think of, you’ll find yourself 
cheerily making some real missionary contribu- 
tion along that line, and quite possibly along a 
variety of other lines on which you are not an 
authority. I made some pale resolutions about 
sticking to Medicine, but the missionary enter- 
prise is too generous and colourful a life for any 
such exclusiveness. 

You may have great theories about making 
your best contribution to the work by sticking 
to one thing, but unless you’re incurably a one- 
talent man, your theories soon evaporate, and 
you find yourself in the throes of planning a 
new Hospital, or working up a football team, or 
landscape-gardening for generations yet unborn, 
or dispensing grain and justice in a famine camp, 
or pioneering in Chinese scientific literature and 
inventing the new language wherewith to do it, 

1 Fifteen at time of going to press. 
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or—Bill speaking: ‘* Robin, you do love making 
orations, don’t you! but I’m not in your luck- 
less lecture-room, and J’ll tear this up and burn 
it if you don’t stop.” R. speaking: You're 
quite right and I’m sorry. (Gentle answer 
turning away rude and ugly wrath.) Ill give 
you the bits of ‘ life’ that started these reflec- 
tions—on this wise: If you’d entered this 
house just after tea, any day last week, you'd 
have been shocked to hear a fearsome racket 
proceeding from my study, the banging of bits 
of wood and metal and yells of laughter. “TI 
don’t remember anything like this in his typical 
missionary day,” you’d have said, “ sounds more 
like the Zoo.” It was, however, only us re- 
hearsing an operation. A number of folk had 
been getting rather troubled about the students’ 
entertainments and the many questionable allu- 
sions that came into most of the comic turns. 
The Chinese language unfortunately lends it- 
self most temptingly to this sort of thing. 
Accordingly, one day when a fitting opportunity 
offered, I tackled the entertainments secretary 
about it—he’s a medical student and rather a 
special pal of mine—“‘ why can’t you fellows be 
funny without being dirty?” sez I. “* Well,” 
sez he, “‘ that’s the accepted form of humour; I 
don’t see how we can do anything else and still 
be funny.” “Oh,” sez I, “ there’s plenty of 
fun that isn’t dirty.” ‘“ Well then,” sez he, 
“‘ will you do something yourself at our next 
performance and show us what you mean.” 
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That was a little bit of a jar, Bill, as I was 
desperately busy, but it seemed a chance not to 
be missed, so I said that if he’d give me a good 
cast of students I’d play in a turn with them that 
Pd guarantee should be clean and funny. He 
took me up at once: we chose our cast there 
and then, and that row you heard was just the 
troupe at rehearsal. I put on the old operation 
stunt with a Chinese setting. The show when 
we gave it was a riotous success. ‘They all said 
it was the funniest show they’d ever had; no 
one could hear a word we said from start to 
finish because the audience was in one continu- 
ous roar of laughter; fortunately most of the 
jokes depended on the action, as when we re- 
moved the inflated viscera one by one and they 
collapsed with a plaintive squeak, or opened the 
stomach to find it distended with biscuits which 
we shared with the audience, or went through 
all the ritual of inspection, palpation, percussion 
and auscultation on an eviscerated heart, or 
took the patient’s temperature with a ten-foot 
thermometer which burst in his mouth. It was 
a tremendous success, Bill, and it was this per- 
formance that set me thinking on what curious 
things make up the missionary job; that show 
was worth every bit of+the time and energy I 
put into it and was a perfectly real contribution 
to the Kingdom of God. 

I had something else, however, especially in 
mind when I started this letter by shouting out 
that I’'d found my job. It has been the custom 
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here for the President to take a special service 
every Saturday in the Medical School with an 
address summing up the readings we’ve had day 
by day during the week. This term ill-health 
has made it imperative for him to drop this 
important bit of work, and I was chosen to 
succeed him. Bill, I don’t know when any- 
thing has given me more joy—to feel that the 
faculty think I’ve made sufficient progress now 
with the language for them to trust me with 
such an important job as this, and to feel that 
now at last I can begin to use the best gift 
of outward expression that God has given me. 
It’s been very hard to remain bottled up so long. 
It’s so much easier to pray decently when you’ve 
got a clear-cut job of work to pray for, and to 
take in freely when you are freely giving out. 
I’ve been a rather stagnant cistern, not con- 
sciously giving out very much, and finding it 
hard to take in very much. Of course, Bill, I 
don’t mean that preaching is the main thing 
one comes here to do, or even a very important 
thing. It just happens to be a thing that I 
personally do somewhat less atrociously than I 
do most other things; but I’m not under any 
illusions about it. It is very valuable for the 
preacher, and it may occasionally help the 
preachee; I wouldn’t go further than that. 
The things that help our students most are the 
things they do themselves, like taking Ward 
Services, etc., and the best that we can do for 
them is by the example of our lives, which is 
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much more important than spouting words. 
Some of the folk who are doing the very finest 
work out here have no gift of the gab at all, and 
it is not an essential for the missionary job. If 
you have something big to give—and it’s no use 
coming here unless you have—you'll find no lack 
of means for getting it across. You were asleep 
when you read that, Bill; I’m going to say it 
again, ’cos it’s pretty important. ‘There’s no 
compulsion to preach, if you really can’t do it; 
but that doesn’t mean that you can come out 
here without a religion ; and we need to remind 
ourselves these days that philanthropy is not a 
religion. You’ve got to love your fellow-men 
—yes indeed !—but that alone is not enough; 
you’ve got to know something of the Love of 
God as well, before you’ve any business on the 
mission field. ‘To return to the preaching, 
which used to be such a bogy to some of us in 
the old days: if it’s genuine aphasia rather than 
slackness that makes you unwilling to help in 
the speaking line, no one will force you to do 
it; the important thing is to have something 
worth giving, and to be willing to give a hand 
in any mortal way you can. 

And now I know you're longing to hear all 
about the most wonderful infant: anyhow, 
you’re going to hear. . . . [but the general 
reader is more fortunate. 
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XIV 
CuereEtoo, February 1925. 


Dear Bit1, 


Before many moons have sped, you'll 
be intoxicated with the sight of your Robin 
in the living flesh. This is just a short epistle 
—the last you’ll get—to support you in the 
interval. ; 

What’s that, Bill? You want to hear about 
the big Medical Conference at Hong-Kong? 
Why certainly; Dve just got back from it; 
and a great show it was, both on the spiritual 
and professional side. ‘There was a large group 
of Chinese delegates present, and one of the 
things that impressed me most was the number 
and excellence of their contributions; I think 
the best individual paper I heard came from a 
young Chinese University Professor. 

On our journeys to and from the Conference 
we got the chance of seeing a number of our 
own old graduates; and few occasions have 
warmed my heart more than did these cheery 
reunions. We heard enthusiastic reports of our 
graduates on all sides from doctors at the Con- 
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ference, and that was nice enough; but it was 
still nicer to meet them for ourselves, and see 
that look of steady assurance in their faces— 
you know it well enough, Bill—the look that 
comes when a doctor has found himself in his 
job; and perhaps the nicest thing of all—for 
we are but human—was to see and feel the 
tumultuous affection with which they greeted 
their old teachers. 

To return to the Conference: Yes, it was 
a really great achievement. Several old Con- 
ference hands said to me, when it was over, 
“Why is it that Medical Conferences are so 
much the best ones? We go to all sorts, but 
none of them come up to these.” ‘That’s very 
interesting, if it’s true, and I fancy that itis. [ 
took to Medicine in the first instance, as you 
know, largely because I believed that I could 
make the biggest contribution to the missionary 
enterprise along that line, and I still believe that 
to be true. We Medicos seem to have stronger 
and more natural contacts and a wider and freer 
scope than other missionaries, and we appear 
again and again as the free-lances and pioneers 
in all sorts of missionary adventure. We have 
quite unique opportunities; and that spells a 
very heavy responsibility, which I think we 
realise. Eh! but I’m glad I’m a doctor! Not 
the least interesting experience, for me, was to 
see the Medical Missionary group for the first 
time in the mass; but I was mean enough to 
feel a dash of annoyance at first—on this wise : 
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for some years past it’s been an axiom of my 
belief that we at Cheeloo have the one and only 
most wonderful job in the world. Here was 
a group of folk who all seemed convinced of 
exactly the same thing—but as applied to their 
own work, not ours. What right had all these 
people to have just my own beliefs and enthusi- 
asms about jobs which surely could not come up 
to mine? Then, as I talked mighty talk with 
them, I realised, for the first time I think, that 
it’s the whole enterprise which is unique, not 
any one part of it, and that’s rather jolly you 
know. Oh Bill, they’re a great great brother- 
hood of splendid folk, and all as keen as mustard 
on their jobs, whether they come from little 
up-country Hospitals or big teaching centres— 
and the tales they had to tell! One wanted to 
be at every table at once, in the Lunch interval. 

It’s the biggest adventure I know of, Bill, an 
adventure that more than satisfies me, body and 
mind and spirit: and it’s great to find oneself 
in such a rare and goodly company of fellow- 
adventurers, Chinese and Foreign. Gee! it 
makes me proud and happy to be one of them, 
and, of course, my job really zs the best of the 
lot, whatever they all say and think. 

Very strictly truly yours, 
The happiest man in Asia, 
R. 
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